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HEN the Sino-Japanese fracas 

was at its peak did you wonder 
what sort of a time the correspond- 
ents were having in chasing facts in 
that far-off sector? Did you have the 
feeling you wanted to be there your- 
self? 

Then read Edward Hunter’s inter- 
esting and amusing account of some of 
the things faced by the correspondents 
during that period. Hunter, a corre- 
spondent for International News Serv- 
ice, takes you behind the lines in a 
manner to make you wish he had writ- 
ten an article twice as long as he did. 

His is one of those “stories behind 
the news” so interesting and yet so 
seldom found in print. Would that we 
could persuade more newspapermen 
to relate their experiences in THE 
QUILL, so as to preserve in the files of 
the magazine a permanent record of 
their achievements. Such stories are 
not often heard outside those yarning 
sessions resulting when two or more 
newspapermen, young or old, get to- 
gether and start swapping stories. 


OU’VE heard for years about Wil- 

liam Allen White. Just how much 
do you really know about the man and 
his work? Would you like to know 
more? 

Then turn to Tom Mahoney’s newsy 
and inspiring article concerning the 
young Kansan of 40 years ago, who, 
faced with the same depression trou- 
bles that have beset so many journal- 
istic workers in recent years, re- 
mained in a small town and achieved 
world-wide recognition. 

Agriculture journalism comes in for 
its share of discussion in this issue. 
Kenneth Hinshaw, himself an agricul- 
tural writer and editor, discusses the 
openings and outlook in his field. 
E. L. C. White, an Iowa editor, and 
others, continue the discussion of the 
small-town press and its future. 


3s 
OUR Editor has been covering the 
courts in recent weeks—first the 
circuit and then municipal court. It 
has been a welcome respite from the 
routine of the rewrite desk. 

The change has renewed my convic- 
tion that it is a good idea now and 
then for a rewrite man to get off the 
desk—to go out on the beats and to 
cover general assignments as well. 
The shift serves two purposes, it 
serves to keep him from going stale 
and it also gives him a renewed ap- 
preciation of the difficulties faced by 
the reporter in gathering his news. 
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Behind the Scenes in Manchuria 


«x 


By EDWARD HUNTER 


*« 


Staff Correspondent, International News Service 


XTRACTING authentic news 

from Manchuria during the Sino- 

Japanese warfare was like pull- 
ing teeth. Things officially were not 
what they seemed; what they seemed 
was denied. Even the fact there was 
warfare never was admitted officially, 
although the rasping whistle of bullets 
and the ear-splitting crash of airplane 
bombs certainly sounded like it. 

This conflict between what was ac- 
tually true and what was officially rec- 
ognized characterized the entire news- 
paper coverage of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict in that isolated pioneer terri- 
tory. Step by step, each major devel- 
opment had to be proven by journal- 
istic eye-witnesses before it was ad- 
mitted officially. 

There were so many examples of 
this that it is difficult for me to choose 
the most typical ones. At any rate, 
among the most theat- 
rical was the little in- 


ings, he simply let it become known in 
the unofficial discussions over the 
whisky and sodas. His technic was 
perfect. 

On this particular day, a dozen for- 
eign correspondents hailing from half 
that number of countries were seated 
around the thin, bespectacled Japa- 
nese who occupied this vital, three- 
cornered position. 

A discussion had arisen for the 
umpty-umpth time over whether Jap- 
anese airplanes were dropping bombs. 
The Chinese insisted they were, the 
Japanese as stoutly maintained they 
were not. 

“But Major,” insisted one American 
correspondent, who sounded as peeved 
as a puppy baying at the moon, 
“those reports are being sent over 
the wires daily from Peking. What’s 
the use of denying them here? Isn't 


Don’t the 
ever drop 


there any truth in them? 
Japanese airplanes 
bombs?” 

“They do not,” answered the spokes- 
man frankly and openly, in the man- 
ner newspaper correspondents like so 
well. He did not mince words. “That 
is just Chinese propaganda,” he con- 
tinued with a bland smile. 

“Do us a favor, Major, will you?” 
interrupted a husky Swiss, who al- 
though unknown in America had won 
a wide reputation on Continental Eu- 
rope for his journalistic exploits in 
India, where he gathered his mate- 
rial by keeping on the move rather 
than remaining 


any 


in any one city. 
“Please be so kind as to bring up that 
question once more when you see the 
General Staff. Ask again whether any 
bombs are being dropped as part of 

the military drive to- 








cident that took place 
in a small anteroom 
just offside the bar in 
the Yamato Hotel in 
Mukden. 


HIS was where the 

official spokesman 
for the Japanese army 
came either once or 
twice a day to read 
communiques to the 
assembled foreign cor- 
respondents, then, 
over a whisky and 
soda, discuss the facts 
for background pur- 
poses. This discussion 
invariably was the 
crux of the news con- 
ference, in spite of the 
fact that it was strict- 
ly “unofficial.” 

The spokesman did 
Janus one better, for 
instead of two faces 
he had three! He 
was simultaneously a 
spokesman for the 
South Manchuria 
Railway and for the 
Japanese _Kwantung 
Army, and, when the 
news was inconven- 
ient to release under 
either of these head- 


ERE is an interesting, “back-stage”’ ac- 

count of some of the experiences press 
correspondents had in covering the Sino- 
Japanese turmoil, written by Edward Hun- 
ter, now of the Paris bureau of International 
News Service. 

Hunter, a native of New York City, was 
ordered to the Manchurian front at the out- 
break of hostilities in the fall of 1931. 
was the first correspondent to cover the 
fighting along the Mukden front. 

From his first appearance on the battle 
scene Hunter displayed unusual daring. By 
motor truck, wagon and at times afoot, he set out irom Mukden 
and arrived at the Nonni River just as the Japanese were be- 
ginning the Anganchi offensive that routed the Chinese army 
of Gen. Ma Chan-shan, and returned to Mukden through the 
same bandit-infested country unharmed, to cable I. N. S. head- 
quarters in New York the first stories received in this country 
of the Sino-Jap battle scenes. 

Hunter scored many brilliant news beats for International 
He was the first newspaperman to interview 
Gen. Honjo while the Manchurian commander was busy di- 
recting the Japanese army of occupation. 
hours with his story on the attack by Japanese soldiers upon 
U. S. Vice-Consul Chamberlain at Mukden, and was first to dis- 
close that the two soldiers who took part in the attack had 
been restored to duty. 

As a result of his splendid work in Manchuria, he was ad- 
vanced and transferred to the Paris bureau of I. N. S. His 
newspaper experience includes service with the New York 
American, Philadelphia Bulletin, New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, Japan Advertiser in Tokyo and the Paris Herald. 


News Service. 


He 
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He was ahead by 


ward Chinchow.” 


HE Major readily 

assented. He was 
always so very willing. 
He always gave the 
impression -of putting 
at least some of his 
cards on the table 
even if a couple of 
others were up his 
sleeve. 

That evening there 
was a full quorum of 
foreign correspond- 
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ents in the little ante- 
room to the bar. The 
word had passed 


around, in the way 
those things have of 
passing about, that 
something unusual 
was in the offing. That 
husky Swiss was 
worth watching. One 
never knew what he 
was about, or where. 

Again the identical 
questions of the morn- 
ing were asked, and 
the same replies re- 
ceived, with the same 
conscious display of 
infinite patience. Then, 
while an obvious nerv- 
ousness made the dra- 
matic scene even more 
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tense, the stalwart Swiss lifted a bulky 
package from his knees, untied the 
already loosened cord, and let the con- 
tents fall upon the smooth surface of 
the nicely varnished table with a most 
undignified clatter. 

“Then how do you explain these 
things?” he asked with suppressed 
eagerness. “They nearly killed me 
when they fell from the air at Kou- 
pangtze. And they certainly scared 
the wits out of an American govern- 
ment stenographer who happened to 
be held up at Koupangtze on the way 
to her husband by the sudden cutting 
of the railway line.” 

“These things” were unmistakable 
shreds of airplane bombs, with the 
Japanese military marks plainly to be 
seen. There was no disputing the evi- 
dence. It was a case of being “caught 
with the goods.” And that was how 
the first confirmed news went around 
the world that the Japanese airplanes 
were using bombs in their attacks. 
The spokesman for the Japanese army 
headquarters did not deny it after that 
day. The incident henceforth was 
merely ignored. But the communi- 
ques began to mention airplane bombs. 


HIS happens to have been just one 

of numerous incidents which re- 
vealed the persistent fight made by a 
few American and continental Euro- 
pean correspondents, often at the risk 
of their lives, to tell the world what 
actually was happening on the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Regardless of the nationality of the 
spokesman, whether Japanese, Chi- 
nese or newly created Manchukuoian, 
and irrespective of whether the scene 
took place at Harbin, Mukden or 
Changchun, the task of the newspaper 
correspondent, if he were honest to 
his profession, was to “see things for 
himself.” Official statements irrespec- 
tive of where they emanated were not 
to be believed. They as often as not 
were concocted out of thin air, manu- 
factured in order to make some previ- 
ously determined propagandist im- 
pression on the American and other 
foreign publics. The best that can be 
said for them was that they were like 
candied pills, a coating of accurate 
statements to cover a potion of doc- 
tored news. 

Let us take another episode which 
is as amusing now as it was puzzling 
at the time it happened. The scene 
changes to Harbin, and the spokesman 
to a Chinese. Harbin then was still 
under the aegis of Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, whose army of 300,000 
men withdrew like a feathery cloud 
in front of the sharp bellows of a Jap- 
anese troop movement at Mukden on 
the topsy-turvy night of September 
18, 1931. 


Seetesee 


THE QUILL 


HE world’s interest was centered at 

the moment on the politico-mili- 
tary conflict between Gen. Ma Chan- 
shan, commander of the Chinese rev- 
olutionary forces in North Manchuria, 
and the Japanese army. Foreign cor- 
respondents had shifted their base 
from Mukden to Harbin. They now 
were listening to Chinese spokesmen 
and their dispatches were going over 
Chinese instead of Japanese wires. 

A strange fate met a large propor- 
tion of these cabled accounts. There 
is that one heart-rending and up- 
roariously funny experience with the 
Chinese telegraph operator who in- 
sisted on being fair, as he viewed it. 
In order to understand what happen- 
ed, it must be kept in mind that news- 
papermen in cabling long stories 
“break them up” into short “takes” to 
facilitate the work of the telegraph 
operator. They divide their stories 
into separate telegrams which reach 
their destinations invariably much 
faster than the single, lengthy mes- 
sage. 

This time Gen. Ma had been inter- 
viewed on the battlefield, probably for 
the first time. A corps of correspond- 
ents raced to the telegraph office at 
Harbin with their accounts, which in 
the main were markedly favorable to 
the Chinese cause and to Gen. Ma. 

But the telegraph office, amazed and 
flustered by this deluge of messages, 
decided that it was much too much 
work for any one day. Oriental in 
spite of their Occidental mechanism, 
they sought to solve this problem ap- 
parently by asking themselves what 
the ancient Chinese philosopher Lao 
Tze would have done had he been in 
their shoes. They compromised by 
sending a single “take” from each of 
the foreign correspondent’s messages! 


RANTIC cable editors in New York 

City tore their hair when they con- 
tinued receiving parts of this inter- 
view after almost a week had passed, 
for each day one “take” of each cor- 
respondent’s story was put on the 
wires. Only by a lucky chance did 
the beginning come the first day. 
Most editors received some portion 
from the center of the story first, then 
maybe the end, afterwards the begin- 
ning, and finally, the paragraphs that 
fit in between. 

Newspaper readers never will know 
how ingeniously these cable editors 
took what little they did get to fashion 
a “lead” and a story. 

There was a much surprised and 
pained Chinese telegraph staff when a 
corps of foreign correspondents de- 
scended upon the bureau like a ton 
of copy paper. Complaints regarding 
the excessive censorship were made 
at the same time. 


August, 1933 


Now we come to the puzzling part 
of the series of serio-comic incidents. 
About this time a pledge was given in 
most convincing fashion that there 
would be no further censorship of for- 
eign correspondents’ dispatches at 
Harbin. 

As evidence of good faith, news mes- 
sages handed into the telegraph office 
would be shown to their senders again 
after they had been put on the wires. 
There was no trace of the murderous 
black pencil, and each correspondent 
could read plainly the time the cable 
was dispatched. 


FTER a number of days had 

elapsed, it was discovered that 
certain messages had failed to arrive 
at their destination. Inquiry to home 
offices then revealed that other mes- 
sages had arrived badly mutilated, 
and all of them most dishearteningly 
late. 

Again the infuriated correspondents 
bore down upon the telegraph office. 
New protests were in order. And 
these protests were met with a be- 
wildering display of the messages sent 
by the various telegraph operators, in- 
dicating that they all had left the 
Harbin office in full, unaltered. 

It was obvious that something had 
happened between Harbin and Amer- 
ica or Europe. One correspondent 
was personally friendly with a tele- 
graph official. From him he learned 
that the telegraph bureau had hit up- 
on one of those compromises so dear 
to the Chinese heart. The messages 
were no longer censored in Harbin. 
They were put on the wires in full. 
This was what had been promised. 
Only, instead of wiring them to their 
destinations direct, they cabled them 
via Tientsin. Could they help if at 
Tientsin there was another Chinese 
censorship bureau, which referred 
these uncensored Harbin messages to 
the capital at Peking where presum- 
edly excisions and mutilations had 
been made! Of course this delayed 
their delivery a day or two, but wasn’t 
Confucious the first to point out that 
time, like space, was only an illusion? 

“It wasn’t we who did the censor- 
ing,” the Chinese at Harbin blandly 
protested, and seemed honestly to be 
much astonished by the white man’s 
anger. The fact that this telegraphic 
detour also delayed the messages at 
least a half day seemed futile to argue 
over. Weren’t Chinese messages often 
delayed days and days, it was pointed 
out. 


ENSORSHIP of telegraphic mes- 
sages en route, however, is a vio- 
lation of international telegraphic reg- 
ulations, and a protest therefore was 
(Continued on page 10) 
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mall-Town Papers Face Adjustments 


By E. L. C. WHITE 


Publisher, The Spencer (lowa ) News-Herald 


HE question has been asked: 

“What is ahead for the small- 

town press?” The question is 
not a new one. A lot of us have been 
asking it, and all of us will have to try 
to answer it one way or another. 

My own opinion is that the small- 
town press has a reasonably secure 
future provided the town is not too 
small and provided further a certain 
amount of competition can be elimi- 
nated. No town with less than 10,000 
people has any business trying to sup- 
port two weekly papers, and most 
towns with 10,000 people or more will 
have, and should have, one good small 
daily. Towns under 1,000 population 
may not need a newspaper at all, but 
the opportunities for one good paper 
in any reasonably thriving town of 
from 1,000 to 10,000 people are as good 
today and will be as good in the future 
as are the opportunities for any other 
necessary business. 

But some adjustments are going to 
have to be made. We are living in a 
new era and a lot of changes are taking 
place in the business and professional 
world. New ideas are coming along 
and the fellow who does not realize 
this condition may find himself entire- 
ly out of the running. The doctor who 
does not keep up with the times, who 
does not know and utilize the new dis- 
coveries of the medical profession, 
finds a new and younger man taking 
his place. The dentist who pulls teeth 
as his forefathers did doesn’t get the 
business. The merchant who is trying 
to do business today as his grandfather 
did in the good old days finds himself 
living off his inventory and wonders 
what’s wrong with business. 


HE small-town press has a good 
many problems to solve, but the 
principal one, in my opinion, is to de- 
vise some satisfactory means of mak- 
ing advertising pay the advertiser. 
My observations and experience 
spread over a period of more than 25 
years have caused me to come to the 
conclusion that advertising in the 
small-town weekly is not so effective 
as it should be. I believe this is due 
largely to the competition of the news. 
We are printing better small-town pa- 
pers today than ever before. We put 
the news in, we get the pictures, we 
give the people the paper they want 


and plenty of them take it and pay 
promptly for it, but still there is some- 
thing lacking when it comes to putting 
the punch in our advertising. The 
merchant needs some one to guide him 
and show him how to advertise. He 
tells you that he gets better results 
when he uses circulars. Why? Be- 
cause people take a newspaper and 
read the news. Their minds are en- 
tirely directed to the news columns. 
When they have finished the news, 
they pick up the circular and read the 
advertising. 

My thought is that we should segre- 
gate our news and our advertising. 
Keep the two apart. Deliver the 
newspaper one day and the advertis- 
ing the next, or something along that 
line. 

I think, too, some of our papers are 
too large. We should print smaller 
papers and print them oftener. I 
think advertising in a smaller paper 
has more punch, first, because there is 
less of it, and, second, because what 





- last month’s issue of The 
Quill, the views of three All- 
American Weekly Newspaper 
Eleven editors were presented 
in response to the query: 
“What Is Ahead for the Small- 
Town Press?” The query was 
prompted by an editorial re- 
mark of H. L. Mencken in the 
American Mercury, in which 
he declared the small-town 
press to be on its way down the 
chute, said that it would suc- 
cumb to radio, and added that 
no rational man would mourn 
its passing because it had “al- 
ways been cowardly and knav- 
ish.” 

The reply of E. L. C. White, 
All-American publisher of the 
Spencer (Iowa) News-Herald, 
is presented in the accompany- 
ing article. He discusses sev- 
eral adjustments he believes 
will be necessary in the pub- 
lishing of a small-town paper. 

The comment of V. J. Brown, 
another All-American editor, in 
response to the query appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 





there is stands out more plainly. We 
have experimented with tabloid is 
sues in the office of the News-Herald 
and we have found the reaction to be 
very favorable. Merchants like the 
size. They say the reader can easily 
hold the paper. It does not fall to 
pieces. It is read quickly and all of it 
is read. Such a paper printed at in 
tervals of, say, twice a week or oftener, 
if the field permits, will be less cum 
bersome and much more interesting 
to read because the news is fresher. 


O far as the radio is concerned, it 
can only affect the national ad- 
vertising. Local merchants cannot 
use it because the expense is too great 
and the field too large for their consid- 
eration. National advertising may or 
may not come back to the small-town 
press, but one thing is certain: no na- 
tional advertiser, either in the metro 
politan daily or on the radio, can tell 
his prospective customers where to go 
for the article he is advertising. They 
may be able to create the desire, but 
it is essential to tell the reader or radio 
listener where the article is on sale, 
especially if the line is handled exclu 
sively in a town. 

No metropolitan paper and no radio 
can give you the local news of your 
community except in a big way. 
Granted, if the town burns up or a big 
murder has been committed they will 
scoop you on the first big news, still 
they cannot give you all the local de- 
tails. Our town had a bad fire in June, 
1931. The big dailies sent special men 
here to report the catastrophe and yet 
we sold more than 2,000 extra copies 
of the News-Herald when our 20-page 
edition came off the press four days 
after the fire. 

I lived in a town where eight people 
were murdered with an ax one night. 
More than 20 outside newspapermen 
covered the story in every essential 
detail, still we had to print more than 
a thousand extra copies of our paper to 
satisfy the local demand for the real 
local news of the tragedy. 

No other medium can supply the 
local news as does the small-town 
press, and that is its only excuse for 
existence, which is plenty. Mrs. John 
Johns gives a party. You can read 
about it in your local paper but you 
won't find anything said about it over 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Jobs for “Ag” Journalists 


EARLY every agricultural writ- 

ing job has individual charac- 

teristics and problems. Con- 
sequently there is scarcely a job avail- 
able that can be filled by simply ad- 
vertising: “Wanted, an agricultural 
journalist.” 

The field for the agricultural writ- 
er, it seems to me, is growing horizon- 
tally, not vertically. By that, I mean, 
there is an ever-widening circle of jobs 
the individual peculiarities of which 
make it hard to identify the true 
standards of the profession with the 
result that few, indeed, have climbed 
very high by way of the positions it 
offers. Whether we are now seeing 
an actual advance in the technique of 
agricultural journalism which will 
bring about higher brackets of pay 
and a greater measure of influence for 
those who sit in its high places, is 
something for the newcomer in this 
field to cogitate. 

As I see it, this is the realm of the 
agricultural journalist: (1) editing and 
publishing the country newspaper, (2) 
writing and editing farm papers, (3) 
editing or contributing to agricultural 
magazines, (4) publicity work for agri- 
cultural extension services, (5) pub- 
licity work for commercial concerns 
dealing with farmers, (6) editing mag- 
azines or newspapers for farmers’ co- 
operative associations, (7) publicity 
work for associations of this type, (8) 
copy writing for advertising agencies 
handling accounts for companies deal- 
ing largely with farmers, (9) editing 
livestock breed association magazines, 
(10) free lance writing along special 
lines for sale to either the general 
press or farm magazines, and (11) an 
agricultural beat on a daily news- 
paper. 


Y limited observation of those 

holding jobs that fit in the fore- 
going classification is that some un- 
predictable shift of circumstances 
landed them in the work they are do- 
ing. Instead of finding the job, I seem 
to have observed that more often the 
job has found them. As a group, it 
strikes me that agricultural journal- 
ists have a taste for and are genuinely 
interested in their work, but if the 
agricultural writers I know were told 
they would have to look for other con- 
nections the first of next month, I 
doubt if a single one of them could de- 
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By KENNETH HINSHAW 


Editor, the Eastern States Cooperator 


scribe with much accuracy the sort of 
agricultural writing job he would ex- 
pect to get next. 

I believe some rather peculiar con- 
ditions have great influence on any 
appraisal that is to be made of the op- 
portunities in agricultural journalism. 
First, there is that strange paradox of 
agriculture’s being the greatest single 
contributor to national wealth and at 
the same time the industry most 
chronically afflicted with economic ills. 
Throughout my decade or more of ac- 
quaintance with farming I have had to 
observe that it has been perpetually in 
need of liberal “relief.” This the case, 
and yet right here in factory-speckled 
New England just one section of the 
farming industry—dairying—if organ- 
ized into one marketing unit, as # very 
well might be, would take its place at 
the top of the list as the largest single 
business in this section . . . sending 
to market products that in a year 
would return a mere $100,000,000. 

Agriculture, for one reason or an- 
other, is facing an everlasting emer- 
gency, so far as my years have per- 
mitted me to observe. It was out of 
one such emergency—the cotton boll 








HOSE interested in agricul- 

ture and agricultural jour- 
nalism, whether they are em- 
ployed or seeking employment 
in that field, will find the ac- 
companying article a signifi- 
cant one. 

The writer, Kenneth Hin- 
shaw, was graduated from 
Washington State College in 
1928. He is the editor of the 
Eastern States Cooperator, 
monthly publication of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change. The latter is one of 
the country’s larger coopera- 
tive purchasing associations. 

It was only a few months ago 
that a student graduating in 
agricultural journalism wrote 
to The Quill requesting infor- 
mation regarding possible 
openings in the field for which 
he had trained himself. The 
article by Mr. Hinshaw fur- 
nishes an illuminating reply. 








weevil invasion—that the national 
agricultural extension service was de- 
veloped. Neither the boll weevil nor 
the extension program as represented 
by the county agent is usually 
thought of as having much to do with 
the destiny of agricultural journalism. 
But they are literally the coming of 
the Gauls as far as the Rome of farm 
writing is concerned. With them be- 
gan the sacking of the agricultural 
journalist’s City of Seven Hills. 


N the words of Russell Lord, one of 

the country’s few important private- 
ly employed agricultural writers, the 
story is told like this: “Farm papers 
—commercial ventures—used to do all 
the extension (apart from bulletins) 
that was done. ... Then came the 
publicly supported extension system, 
which the farm papers supported. 
Consider what that put a commercial 
farm paper editor up against.... ” 

Close on the heels of advice-giving 
extension work by county agents came 
news-reporting extension editors— 
employed by state and national exten- 
sion headquarters. Thus the exten- 
sion service became not only a com- 
petitor of the farm press, but also a 
privileged producer of the farm jour- 
nalist’s own product. 

Speaking in generalities—somewhat 
with injustice to a number of farm pa- 
pers which have made a positive ef- 
fort to uphold their own characteris- 
tics and their own editorial standards 
—most of the farm papers in recent 
years have done little more than sell 
their mailing lists to advertisers. As 
mediums of farm news and heralds of 
farm opinion they have been crowded 
into second place by the news releases 
put out by extension editors and print- 
ed by dailies and country weeklies, 
and more recently by radio talks mar- 
shalled by these same extension edi- 
tors. The salvation of the farm paper 
has not been its journalistic leader- 
ship, but is instead the traditional hab- 
it of rural people to subscribe to the 
“old stand-by” —The Wherever-it-is 
Farmer—and to thumb through its 
pages with a languid indifference oc- 
casionally. 


HIS may be a cruel remark to make 
in the presence of many brothers 
in the bond of agricultural writing, 
but frankly I can see nothing inspir- 
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ing, uplifting or pride-worthy about 
nine out of ten of our nation’s farm 
papers. If ever there was ground for 
the belief that anything is good enough 
for the farmer, most of the farm pa- 
pers are making themselves Exhibit 
A. I can understand why the editors 
of some of the farm papers are so mod- 
est as to omit their names from the 
mastheads. 

Farm magazines have done a much 
more commendable job of bolstering 
the morale of American farming. But 
they have been heavily undersold in 
advertising space by the farm papers. 
And with the farmer getting such 
oodles of advice free by personal con- 
tact with the extension service, by the 
writings of extension editors and by 
the radio talks of extension special- 
ists—how can the farmer be expected 
to pay the subscription price that a 
real good agricultural magazine is 
worth? 

And lately we have a new conquis- 
tador of the agricultural writer’s field 
—the cooperative association’s period- 
ical. These vary from newsprint mon- 
strosities to veritable “class” publica- 
tions for agriculture. The field is new 
and rather spotty for immediate ap- 
praisal, but this much is to be remem- 
bered: cooperatives are usually ultra- 
conservative and while they thrive on 
using the individual’s initiative and 
creative qualities, they will seldom 
pay what would be the going price for 
similar private enterprise. Many of 
the cooperative publications are 
brought into existence without plan or 
purpose—simply because publishing a 
house organ has grown up to be the 
thing for cooperatives to do. Conse- 
quently, as a class, they set about the 
same standards for personnel as ex- 
tension editorial posts and farm paper 
reporting. 


HERE are a few commercial organ- 

izations that use the services of 
agricultural writers for house organ 
or publicity purposes—and some of the 
larger newspapers employ full time 
farm writers. Add to the list a few 
copy jobs with advertising agencies 
and we have staked out about all the 
boundaries of the field of agricultural 
journalism. 

Now it seems to me that the future 
of agricultural writing as a job or pro- 
fession depends first on getting agri- 
culture out of the emergency hospital, 
as far as educational matters are con- 
cerned, and, second, in developing 
some new trend in the agricultural 
press that will have important com- 
mercial significance. 

Agriculture’s emergency habit in 
educational methods brings us back 
again to consideration of the boll wee- 
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vil. It is the weevil which showed 
America her farmers were not suffi- 
ciently trained in farm management 
to cope with so great an emergency 
alone. So the extension service was 
started—but immediately there were 
other emergencies and the extension 
system grew. But still we perpetuate 
the emergency needs of farming by 
waiting until our rural people are 
grown men and women before pro- 
ceeding to train them in the funda- 
mentals of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

Far be it from me to speak dispar- 
agingly of the extension system for it 
was the greatest outside helper I ever 
had in getting a start in life, but I do 
think we are justifying the principles 
of extension work on the basis of an 
emergency that should long ago have 
ceased to bother us. I mean that if 
the national need for agricultural 
training is great enough to justify an 
educational system for grown-ups at 
government expense (and this is es- 
sentially what the extension service 
is), we should have corrected this 
postponement of the educational pro- 
cess and made the fundamentals of 
agriculture and home economics re- 
quired courses in our rural school sys- 
tems. The complaint of some parents 
that they don’t want their boys to be 
farmers is ridiculous. Nine out of ten 
of them, if they continue to live in 
rural communities as destiny will de- 
mand, will depend on agriculture for 
their livelihood either directly or in- 
directly, and the more they know 
about it the better. What the other 
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one in ten learns and doesn’t have im- 
mediate use for certainly will not 
handicap him. 


F the fundamentals are taught to the 

youths—and they are to a few 
through the extension service’s step- 
child, the 4-H club—the extension 
training of the grown-ups would 
amount to professional assistance sim- 
ilar to the service of doctors and law- 
yers. And when that day comes, I 
think the practice of giving agricul- 
tural advice should be a field of pri- 
vate endeavor. It is my belief that 
farming would soon be holding its 
head up and asking no “relief” if these 
two steps were taken. 

And now for a word about a jour- 
nalistic service to agriculture that can 
attain real commercial significance. 

Until America has gone completely 
socialistic or communistic or some 
other “istic,” I can not refrain from be 
lieving that those who have initiative 
and zeal enough to render the business 
of farming some really valuable pri- 
vate press service will be privileged 
to enjoy the blessings of whatever 
prosperity they are instrumental in 
creating. If I am right, then there is 
an unplowed field for agricultural 
journalism by producing written 
works that are valuable because they 
are new enough and different enough 
to command a respectable price in a 
market now glutted with mediocrity. 
Such, I believe, is the challenge that 
gives agricultural journalism a land 
of promise more fertile than any it has 
cultivated on the present horizon. 








Better Days For the Weekly Press 
By V. J. BROWN 


Publisher, the Ingham County News, Mason, Michigan 
Member, the All-American Weekly Newspaper “11” 


HE “Home Weekly,” commonly 

known as the small-town press, 
is assuming a prestige never before at- 
tained. In marked contrast to the 
cowardly and knavish attitude which 
marks the editorial policy of a great 
majority of the metropolitan newspa- 
pers of America, the weekly press 
stands forth in bold relief. 

The “Home Weekly” is keeping its 
news columns clean; its editorial 
columns are speaking with increasing 
authority on questions of public pol- 
icy and morals; it has freed itself of 
partisan political influences; it appeals 
to the reason and logic of the most dis- 
criminating reading clientele served 


by any journal—the small city and vil 
lage dweller and the farm owner. It 
carries the home news to the home 
folks, therefore it fears no competition 
from the radio, the billboard, the 
screen, or any other medium of adver 
tising or publicity. It offers to the 
local advertiser the best if not the only 
medium of coverage. 

The weekly press is personal, re 
sponsible, responsive, and independ 
ent. It never before has enjoyed so 
wide a circulation or so generous sup 
port from readers and advertisers 
alike as it present. It will continue 
to expand both in influence and in 
financial returns. 
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William Allen White 


ORTY years ago this summer, the 

panic of 1893 overtook a young 

Kansas City newspaperman 
named William Allen White. on his 
honeymoon. 

A bank in Manitou, Colo., where he 
was touring with his bride, closed with 
the entire bank account of the couple. 
It was less than $100, but all they pos- 
sessed. Then the bridegroom was in- 
formed that the Kansas City Star, for 
which he had been writing editorials 
for a year, had dispensed with his 
services as a result of the exigencies 
of the situation. 

Instead of tossing himself over one 
of the convenient Colorado cliffs, 
White took his bride back to Kansas 
City, reestablished himself with the 
Star for a time and then proceeded to 
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become the most famous small-town 
editor in the country and one of the 
most successful newspapermen of his 
generation. He had a railroad pass 
from Colorado to Kansas but he had 
no pass to the success which he at- 
tained. 

With $1.50 in cash and $3,000 bor- 
rowed, White purchased the Emporia 
Gazette, the paper of the town where 
he had been born 27 years earlier. 
He announced the purchase in an edi- 
torial later reprinted in journalism 
textbooks as an ideal creed for a com- 
munity newspaper editor. He wrote: 
“The new editor hopes to live here un- 
til he is an old editor, until some of 
the visions which rise before him as 
he dreams shall have come true.” 

A year later, during a losing fight 
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with Populism, White wrote an edi- 
torial titled: “What’s the Matter With 
Kansas?” Mark Hanna, the great po- 
litical boss, said it was the most effec- 
tive and most used document in the 
1896 national political campaign. The 
protest against what White thought 
was unwise leadership was reprinted 
in every conservative newspaper in 
the country and brought wide fame to 
its author. 

“What’s the matter with Kansas?” 
asked the editorial. “Nothing under 
the shining sun. She is losing wealth, 
population and standing. She has got 
her statesmen, and the money power 
is afraid of her. Kansas is all right. 
She has started in to raise hell, as 
Mrs. Lease advised, and she seems to 
have an overproduction. But that 
doesn’t matter. Kansas never did be- 
lieve in diversified crops. Kansas is 
all right. There is nothing wrong 
with Kansas. ‘Every prospect pleases 
and only man is vile.’” 

In the same year, his first book, a 
collection of short stories, titled “The 
Real Issue,” was published. The book 
described heart-breaking years of 
drought—“It looks like rain but it 
can’t rain. They say it rained at 
Hutchinson—maybe so, but I doubt it. 
There is no God west of Newton. He 
dried up in 90.” Several more books, 
mostly short stories based upon his 
own boyhood, followed. In 1906, his 
novel, “A Certain Rich Man,” appear- 
ed with a sale of 250,000 copies. 


RIOR to 1893, White’s career had 
been interesting but his accom- 
plishments had been no greater than 
those of many other midwest newspa- 
permen. His father, a druggist and 
real-estate dealer, died when William 
Allen was 14. His education and much 
of his character he owes to his mother. 
She was a pioneer school teacher who 
had been one of the early graduates of 
Knox College, one of the first coedu- 
cational institutions. She kept board- 
ers to send her son to high school and 
the University of Kansas. He wrote 
a masterful tribute to her when she 
died in 1924 at the age of 95. 
White did his first newspaper work 
at the age of 10, earning $1.50 week- 
ly in the printing office of the Butler 
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e Story of William Allen White 
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By TOM MAHONEY 


County Democrat at El Dorado, Kan., 
where the Whites lived for a time. He 
learned later that his father paid the 
$1.50 at first. He had other newspa- 
per jobs, mostly typesetting, during 
vacations. When Senator T. P. Mur- 
dock offered White the “stupendous” 
salary of $18 a week, he left the univer- 
sity six weeks before graduation to 
edit the El Dorado Republican. At 
the age of 24, he went to the Kansas 
City Star. His brief tenure there was 
his first and only big city newspaper 
work, 

Though living in a town of 15,000 
and editing a paper of but 6,500 circu- 
lation, White attained national fame as 
an editorial writer long after Horace 
Greeley and when personal journal- 
ism was popularly supposed to have 
passed into history. He became the 
friend of seven presidents, went 
abroad on several government mis- 
sions and has seen his writings pub- 
lished everywhere. 

A kindly and stout figure, White 
early ironed out an old local feud 
among Emporians and soon became 
the town confessor. His big red house, 
built by a wealthy man from Garden 
of the Gods sandstone, was open to 
the lowly as well as Presidents Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Taft and Hoover. 
Walt Mason, the printer poet, credited 
his conquest of liquor to the friendly 
influence of White, 
when Mason wander- 


described as “the decay of a conserva- 
tive.” Though he continued to pub- 
lish the Gazette and to do most of his 
writing within 500 feet of his birth- 
place, he did not close his mind to out- 
side ideas nor spend every day in Em 
poria. 

During the World War, he went to 
France as an observer for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and remained to cov- 
er the peace conference for a group of 
American newspapers and also to at 
tend the Russian conference at Prin- 
kipo. He described his war experi 
ence in a book titled “Martial Adven- 
tures of Henry and Me.” The Henry 
was Henry J. Allen, a bosom com- 
panion who later became governor of 
Kansas. White early made it a rule 
to cover the national conventions of 
both major political parties. Though 
he has resisted to date all proposals 
which would require him to live in the 
East, he pays frequent visits to New 
York and Washington. He recently 
covered the London Economic Confer- 
ence for the North American Newspa- 
per Alliance. 

Though his pen is usually among 
those advocating the Republican party, 
White’s independence and his hatred 
for intolerance have twice called him 
from his party, once as a candidate for 
governor of Kansas. In 1912, he fol- 
lowed Theodore Roosevelt into the 
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Bull Moose party. In 1924, he made 
his only race for office, an independ 
ent campaign for governor in protest 
against the Ku Klux Klan. Without 
organization or expenditure, White 
conducted a campaign of ridicule. 
“They’d call it Klansas,” he shouted, 
and termed Klansmen “shirt-tail rang 
ers.” White was defeated but polled 
150,000 votes and broke the grip of the 
Klan on the state. 

Placed upon the famous “black list” 
of the Daughters of the American Rev 
olution in 1928 by Mrs. Alfred J. Bros 
seau, president general, White retorted 
that “Mrs. Brosseau is a lovely lady 
with many beautiful qualities of heart 
and mind but in her enthusiasm she 
has allowed several lengths of Ku 
Klux nightie to show under her red, 
white and blue.” White also assailed 
the Klan in articles for the Nation and 
other magazines. 


HITE is an ardent defender of 

free speech. In 1922, the war 

time “Henry and Me” was revived by 
a clash with Gov. Allen over the edi 
tor’s right to place in his window a 
sign reading: “We are for the strik 
ing railroad men 100 per cent.” White 
changed it to read 49 per cent and 
planned to increase it one per cent a 
day as a free speech protest. At 50 
per cent, White was arrested under a 
much criticized in 





ed to Emporia. White 
has received and en- 
tertained countless 
journalism classes 
from the University 
of Kansas in the big 
red house. 


The story, beginning with the stranding of a young Kansan 
and his bride in Colorado during a depression 40 years ago and 
tracing his subsequent rise to eminence in his chosen field, is 
one full of inspiration for those now engaged in or seeking a 
foothold in the realm of journalism. 


HITE brought 

to the Kansas 
prairies the type of 
editorial independ- 
ence usually associ- 
ated only with the 
best of city newspa- 
pers. Instead of be- 
coming reactionary 
as he grew older, he 
became more liberal. 
His career has been ______ 


OU will know one of America’s best known newspapermen 
much better than you ever have before after reading the ac- 
companying article, packed with information, facts and inci- 
dents concerning his life and work. 


It is related by Tom Mahoney, a member of the Kansas City 
staff of the United Press, in the same interesting fashion that 


has made his by-line so popular with Quill readers during the 
last few years. 


dustrial dispute law 
but Allen later order 
ed the case dismissed 
over White’s vehe 
ment protest. Dur 
ing the controversy, 
White wrote an edi 
torial titled “To an 
Anxious Friend.” It 
won the $500 Pulitzer 
prize for the best ed 
itorial of the year. 
“You say that free 
dom of utterance is 
not for time of stress, 
and I reply with the 
sad truth that only in 
time of stress is free 
dom of utterance in 
danger,’ wrote 
White. “So, dear 
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friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This nation will survive, this state will 
prosper, the orderly business of life 
will go forward if only men can speak 
in whatever way given them to utter 
what their hearts hold.” 

Though he resigned his absentee ed- 
itorship of Judge 10 years before, when 
the editors began a repeal campaign, 
and has been a life-long personal pro- 
hibitionist, White last year announced 
in favor of repeal “to avoid a situation 
near civil war.” Hardly a week 
passes without his being in the news. 
He denounced a 25-cent reward for 
stray dogs offered by the Emporia dog 
catcher as an effort “to make a Judas 
of the modern youth.” The offer was 
withdrawn. He wrote a caustic edi- 
torial on the death of Frank Munsey, 
the publisher. He advertised a Sun- 
day World Series bulletin board “im- 
mediately after church” and, despite 
resolutions against it by the local Min- 
isterial Alliance, ran the board for 2,- 
000 persons. 

He published the names of two of 
his reporters arrested for illegal park- 
ing and added: “Both of these culprits 
have respectable families; each has 
sick relatives who will die if the news 
is in the Gazette; and both have good 
jobs which they will lose if the story 
is published.” When denunciation of 
modern youth was fashionable, White 
wrote a magazine article contending 
pettings parties were no worse than 
ever and that the automobile had sim- 
ply replaced the horse and buggy. 


NIVERSITY of Kansas alumni 
were described as “brass-lunged, 
hair-brained, human monkeys” by 
White in an editorial commenting up- 
on a sudden change of football coaches 
at Lawrence last fall. He predicted 
that some day “the university presi- 
dents’ union will take a big drink of 
gin and get its nerve up, whereupon 
it will turn its back squarely on all 
alumni associations and run the col- 
leges in the interest of education, then 
the presidents will let football go 
straight to hell from whence it came.” 
Last fall, White, as the principal pub- 
licist of his party in the state, made the 
most of Dr. John Brinkley’s independ- 
ent political threat and helped Kan- 
sas elect the only Republican governor 
west of the Hudson River. Emporians 
and Kansans accept most of White’s 
ideas and a majority of his projects are 
successful. The Gazette has a model 
plant with the editor’s son, William L. 
White, a Princeton graduate, now 
managing editor. It is one of the most 
profitable papers in the state. 

“Lady Luck has been good to me,” 
the editor said in an article for the 
Kansas City Star on his 65th birthday. 
“I fancy she is good to everyone, only 
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some people are dour and when she 
gives them the come-hither with her 
eyes, they look down or turn away and 
lift an eyebrow. But me, I give her 
the wink and away we go.” 


HITE’S career, however, has not 
been all luck and triumph. It 
has been more pleasant than the aver- 
age because what he has attained has 
been the result of his own efforts and 
not of the failure and defeat of others. 
There are no wrecked newspapers or 
broken men in the trail of his success 
but he has experienced poignant per- 
sonal griefs. One of these was the 
death of his daughter, Mary. 
“My baggage for the short trip into 
posterity, which I may possibly take, 
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will consist of one article of less than 
a thousand words,” he said recently. 
“It was an editorial written at the 
death of my daughter, the day after 
her funeral. It was copied widely dur- 
ing the months following her death and 
since has been gathered into many 
books. I think 23 was the number the 
last time I counted. It would please 
Mary that she and I should go hand in 
hand together in our little visible jour- 
ney before our road turned into ob- 
livion.” 

The editor and his wife gave Peter 
Pan Park to the city of Emporia as a 
memorial to their daughter some years 
after her death. They stipulated that 
the name of White never be used in its 
connection. 











Behind the Scenes in Manchuria 


(Continued from page 4) 


filed with the American, French and 
British consulates-general at Harbin. 

The show-down which resulted 
after this fracas brought comparative 
comfort and peace to the hearts of the 
foreign correspondents filing at Har- 
bin until the fall of the city to the Jap- 
anese troops. 

It was after this capture that an- 
other vivid example was given of the 
extent to which conscientious corre- 
spondents went to “get the news.” An 
American and a continental European 
journalist cooperated in this exciting, 
death-defying exploit. 

This occurred after the Commission 
of Investigation sent out by the League 
of Nations had visited Harbin. The 
Commission had endeavored vainly to 
have an interview with Gen. Ma Chan- 
shan, who as commander of the anti- 
Manchukuo army was the leading fig- 
ure on the “other side.” The Com- 
mission failed to make any personal 
contact with him after they were for- 
bidden to make any effort to do so by 
the Japanese authorities. At the same 
time, the statement was given out and 
published by official news agencies 
that Gen. Ma had been killed, and the 
same government news service de- 
clared that the Chinese lieutenant who 
had boldly smuggled himself through 
the lines to visit the Commission as a 
courier from Gen. Ma was only an 
imposter. 

Was Gen. Ma alive? As the leading 
Chinese figure in the territory, what 
would he have said to the League 
Commission if he had been able to 
make contact? What was the condi- 
tion of the territory under his control? 
Peaceful, as the Chinese insisted, or 
chaotic, as the Japanese contended? 


These were the questions that the two 
newspaper correspondents set out to 
obtain answers for. 


N a selected day they casually 

climbed aboard the Chinese East- 
ern Railway train at Harbin and head- 
ed for Tsitsikar. But at a little rail- 
way station on their way they picked 
up their knapsacks, swung them over 
their shoulders, climbed from the 
train, and set out on a horseback trek 
to find Gen. Ma. 

During the first stage of their jour- 
ney, while still in territory where 
there either were Japanese soldiers 
or agents, they disguised themselves 
as harmless American missionaries. 
They had thoughtfully packed inside 
their knapsacks several bundles of re- 
ligious tracts urging the Chinese to 
“come to Jesus.” The two correspond- 
ents had been able to persuade a zeal- 
ous churchman in Harbin to give them 
these mission tracts. 

In doubtful situations, they would 
take out their bundles of prayer leaf- 
lets and begin distributing them to the 
Chinese, with pious looks upon their 
faces. The Japanese detectives and 
agents would take one glance at them, 
consider them as just two more mis- 
sionaries trying to divert the Orient 
from Buddha, and would pay no fur- 
ther attention to them. 

Thus the two correspondents were 
able to cross the no man’s land be- 
tween the territories flying the Chi- 
nese Kuomintang flag and the com- 
bined Japanese-Manchukuo banners. 

On several occasions they had to 
hunt cover because of Japanese bomb- 
ing expeditions, for airplanes then 

(Continued on page 13) 
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JAPAN, by Inazo Nitobe. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1931. 


JAPAN SPEAKS ON THE SINO- 
JAPANESE CRISIS, by K. K. Kawa- 
kami. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1932. $1.50. 


For a completely unbiased discus- 
sion of the merits of the Japanese case 
on the Asiatic continent, perhaps, one 
shouldn’t go to books by men whose 
jobs have been, officially or not, to 
serve as publicity men for the Japa- 
nese Empire. But for a look at the 
influences that have put the Empire in 
its 1933 position, one could not do 
much better than read these two vol- 
umes. 

Both men are ardent, though not 
blind, patriots. Both write in Eng- 
lish. Both attempt—and, I believe, 
succeed at—the impartial attitude. On 
the one case they both discuss—the 
cause of the Sino-Japanese war in 
1894—they agree both in statement of 
fact and in point of view. Both are 
publicists—Dr. Nitobe was for seven 
years a member of the International 
Secretariat of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, Mr. Kawakami has for 
decades been a semiofficial Japanese 
mouthpiece. 

In spite of all this author-similarity, 
the books differ widely in purpose and 
in manner. “Japan” is Dr. Nitobe’s 
contribution to the Scribner “survey 
of historical forces.” In it he traces 
Japan’s geographical, historical, ethno- 
logical, political, educational, econom- 
ic and cultural development. It is a 
handbook to the forces that have built 
modern Japan, and to me it seems a 
scholarly, judicial and adequate one. 

Though the book gives hardly more 
than passing mention to the epochal 
visit of Commodore Perry in 1852— 
perhaps assuming that Americans 
don’t need to be told about its sig- 
nificance—Dr. Nitobe is more than 
kind to the work of American mission- 
aries. Though he naturally expresses 
resentment at the American exclusion 
act insult, he is warm with apprecia- 
tion for America’s aid during the 1923 
earthquake. 

Mr. Kawakami’s aim is to show why 
the Japanese have felt themselves 
justified in their Manchurian policy. 
His thesis is that Japan has felt it im- 
possible to rely on China—he cites 
dozens of instances in which treaties, 
promises, international laws, protocols 
have been disregarded—and that the 
Japanese must therefore take steps to 
protect their citizens and properties 
because China will not or cannot. He 


makes two statements of particular 
significance, and pretty well bears 
them out. That Japan seeks not ter- 
ritory for expanding population, but 
an assurance of plentitude of natural 
resources that its industrial develop- 
ment may not be retarded; and that 
Japan stands ready to give up all ex- 
traterritoriality on the continent the 
instant China shows herself able and 
willing to guarantee protection of 
Japanese nationals and of Japanese 
treaty rights. 

Mr. Kawakami occasionally departs 
from pure logic in his desire to show 
that Japan in Manchuria has been do- 
ing only what England in China or 
United States in Latin America have 
been doing. But he has presented his 
case in pleasing style and, in general, 
adequately. The two books together, 
to my mind, form an excellent in- 
troduction to Japanese impulses, 
thoughts and history for the man 
whose previous knowledge has been 
limited to the design of the Japanese 
flag. 

Incidentally, “Japan Speaks” is the 
most abominably unproof-read book I 
have ever seen. In some cases sig- 
nificant dates are presented wrongly. 


—M. V. C. e 


THE PROPAGANDA MENACE, 
F. E. Lumley. Century, New York. 
1933. 

The chief value of this book is that 
within its covers are gathered togeth- 
er a great number of accounts of prop- 
agandist efforts, although it is not, of 
course, a case book on propaganda. 

Prof. Lumley’s definition and con- 
ception are too narrow and the title 
reveals an a priori assumption that 
will not stand up under analysis. 
There are a good many socially desir- 
able causes that would never get a 
hearing in a world ringing with sel- 
fish voices unless these causes resort- 
ed to propaganda. 

Apparently, Prof. Lumley does not 
consider these appeals propaganda, but 
something else. There is no clear-cut 
portrayal of how the Twentieth Cen- 
tury setting has made for the growth 
of propaganda. Moreover, the public 
relations counsel, does not receive the 
attention he deserves. A really acute 
discussion of honest publicity vs. il- 
legitimate propaganda is lacking. But 
the book will be of interest to any 
newspaperman who wants to see the 
vastness of the propaganda activity.— 
Ralph Casey, Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota. 
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C. R. BUTLER (Minnesota Associate), 
publisher, Mankato (Minn.) Free Press, 
and JOHN L. MEYER (Wisconsin Asso- 
ciate), secretary of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, were guests of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association at the 
association’s convention in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., late in June. Butler is president 
of the Inland Daily Press Association. 

* * . 

J. FRANCIS HARRIS (Florida ’29) is 
with the Radio Corporation of America 
in Tokyo. 

. . +. 

HOMER L. ROBERTS (Oregon State 
23), well known Pacific Coast newspa- 
perman, died suddenly June 7 at his 
home in Sacramento, Cal., from a blood 
clot following an appendicitis operation. 
He was 35 years old March 15. 

Roberts had, only a few months before 
his death, organized the California Press 
Service, of which he was manager. He 
had managed the Sacramento Bureau of 
the United Press from 1926 until the es- 
tablishment of his own service following 
the last state legislative session. 

Son of a newspaper publisher, Roberts 
first won recognition for his editorial en- 
terprise as editor of the Daily Barometer 
of Oregon State College. After a brief 
period as instructor in journalism at Ore- 
gon State, he edited and published sev- 
eral newspapers in the Pacific Northwest. 
He went to Santa Rosa, Cal., as a re- 
porter on the newspaper there in time to 
cover the death of Luther Burbank, plant 
wizard. His coVerage of that event at- 
tracted wide attention and soon there- 
after he joined the United Press. His 
feature dispatches from the California 
capital added substantially to his repu- 
tation and he was ranked by many news- 
men as the ace of the California capital 
press corps. 

A resolution in his memory was adopt- 
ed July 17 by the California State Assem- 
bly. A service of remembrance will be 
conducted by Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, at its forth- 
coming national convention in Chicago. 
Roberts was a charter member of the 
Oregon State Chapter and was long ac- 
tive in fraternity affairs. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Inez Roberts, his in- 
fant daughter, Nancy, two brothers and 
his mother, Mrs. C. L. Roberts, all of Sac- 
ramento. 
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JOE T. COOK (Texas 32) is advertis- 
ing manager of the Mission (Texas) 
Times, which last year was chosen the 
best all-around weekly in South Texas 
by the South Texas Press Association. 
Ineligible to compete for the same award 
this year, the paper won the loving cup 
for the best front page among the same 
group of weeklies. 

a * co 

HARRY W. DECK (Wisconsin ’32) has 
been named private secretary to Con- 
gressman Kent E. Kellar, of the 25th Con- 
gressional District, [linois. 

~ * * 


KENNETH C. HOGATE (DePauw ’18), 
general manager of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, recently joined the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. He is a former 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, and 
is at present chairman of THe Quit En- 
dowment Fund Trustees. 

* * * 


J. FREDERICK ESSARY (Washington 
and Lee Associate), Washington corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, is 
the author of what is said to be the first 
original, specially prepared article ever 
used by the Literary Digest. Use of a 
signed Washington letter is one of several 
radical departures from traditional Di- 
gest policy under the new editorship of 
ARTHUR S. DRAPER, former assistant 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
and an editorial contributor to THE QuILL. 


ROY W. HOWARD (Marquette Asso- 
ciate), chairman of the board, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, arrived in San 
Francisco from the Orient early in July. 
Summarizing his observations in the Far 
East in his chain of newspapers, Mr. How- 
ard urged that the United States build 
up its Pacific fleet to full treaty specifi- 
cations for the purpose of preserving 


peace. 
* * * 


KENT COOPER (Columbia Associate), 
general manager of the Associated Press 
and former national officer of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, who sailed to the Orient with Mr. 
Howard, is returning to the United States 
by way of Europe. 


* * * 


CHASE S. OSBORN, Sr. (Michigan 
Associate), president, Sault Ste. Marie 
(Mich.) Evening News and former gov- 
ernor of Michigan, was principal speaker 
at the recent national convention of Sig- 
ma Chi fraternity at New Orleans. Mr. 
Osborn was national honorary president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, from 1912 to 1919. He is 
making his home now at Possum Poke in 
’Possum Lane, Poulan, Worth County, 
Georgia. 

ca * * 

WAYNE W. PARRISH (Columbia ’29) 
has joined the staff of the Literary Digest. 
He was formerly a reporter for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 








Small -Town Papers Face Adjustments 


(Continued from page 5) 


the radio or in the Chicago Tribune. 
We wrote up a Knights Templars party 
in Spencer one time and our society 
editor described every dress worn! 
Are people going to quit taking a local 
paper that does that? 

How is the farmer to advertise his 
farm sale? He can’t use the radio any 
more than can the small-town mer- 
chant. It costs too much and it 
wouldn’t reach the people he wants 
either. Who is to publish the county 
board proceedings or the doings of the 
city council or the local school board? 
How are we going to print legal notices 
if we don’t have small-town papers? 

I have mentioned some of the ad- 
justments that I think the small-town 
press will have to make. I have sug- 
gested the possibility of smaller papers 
printed oftener. That may or may not 
be the answer to the question, “What 


is ahead for the small-town press,” but 
of one thing I am sure—we must have 
better trained workmen in our offices. 

We must have real advertising men 
selling our advertising, real news men 
writing our news. Better equipment 
is essential, too, for a certain degree 
of speed is necessary if we are to hold 
our field. 

Mr. Mencken will have to live to be 
a pretty old man before he sees every 
small-town newspaper “down the 
chute,” but a lot of them are headed 
that way if they don’t mend their 
ways. The paper that buys canned 
editorials, fills itself full of boiler plate, 
and lets some 12-year-old girl write its 
local news is doomed. As Mr. 
Mencken says, “No rational man will 
mourn its passing.” Even these pa- 
pers will last longer than Mr. Mencken. 
They do have a certain field to fill and 
a certain mission to perform. 
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Behind the Scenes in 


Manchuria 


(Continued from page 10) 


were making daily sorties over the 
area which refused to pledge allegi- 
ance to the new state. Not only that, 
but they had the unpleasant experi- 
ence of being shot at from behind the 
walls of Chinese towns. The Chinese 
hadn’t bothered to investigate but had 
taken it for granted that anybody 
wandering about in those war-like 
times either were bandits or the en- 
emy. 

Fortunately, their courage was re- 
warded by an exciting visit with Gen. 
Ma, not only including lengthy inter- 
views of international interest, but 
three days of travel with him, show- 
ing them how a guerrilla war was be- 
ing fought. What the League of Na- 
tions Commission vainly had tried to 
find out, they were able to obtain “on 
the spot.” 


TRENUOUS efforts were made 

after their return to Harbin to sup- 
press the news of what they had seen 
or been told. One of the two corre- 
spondents escaped arrest by taking 
refuge under the laws of extraterri- 
toriality in the residence of George 
Hanson, American Consul-General. 
The other correspondent was jailed 
and obtained his release only after 
the intervention of the French diplo- 
matic authorities. The latter’s rooms 
were searched and his manuscript, 
notes and films confiscated. 

A humorous sidelight was the fact 
that the raiders were able only to seize 
the carbon copy of the story, while the 
negatives of the films were safe in 
another person’s home. Finally the 
two newspapermen were forced to 
compromise by promising not to pub- 
lish the full text of Gen. Ma’s state- 
ment, nor give it to the Commission of 
the League of Nations. 

Few people, except a few cable edi- 
tors, know the fight which newspaper 
correspondents had to wage if they 
wished to publish the full picture of 
the Sino-Japanese imbroglio. Two at- 
tempts were made to arrest me, both 
of which required American diplo- 
matic intervention, and I apparently 
left Harbin just in time, for a couple 
of days after I left a bomb was hurled 
at my residence, shattering the win- 
dow panes of the room which had 
been occupied by myself and my wife. 

But the full story of that fight would 
take too long to tell. 
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¢ LETTERS TO 








THE EDITOR % 








A REPLY TO MR. WATTS 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Yoo hoo, Mr. Watts. 

What's all the shooting about? 

Mr. Heywood Broun says all you professors 
carry umbrellas and it must have given you a 
great deal of satisfaction to snap yours shut a 
few times with added vehemence after you 
got up from typing “Journalism on the Cam- 
pus” and put those embryonic journalists in 
their respective places (which, of course, is 
just between the copy boy and the printer's 
devil). 

But really, now, Mr. Watts, don’t you think 
a college paper’s editorials are more for prac 
tice for the writer than for motivating the 
anxious multitudes? And if a college editor 
is young and inexperienced, doesn’t that mean 
he’s also plastic? Which, Mr. Watts, would 
hurt him more, dull, deadening, SUBDUING 
guidance, or allowing him to profit by his own 
errors? 

You say, and quite truthfully, that never 
before has this country seen such liberty of 
communication. And none of us would ever 
sponsor “unbridled licentiousness” in anything 
—for anyone else, especially, Mr. Watts. No 
young man with enough ability, energy, and 
enthusiasm for good journalism to be named a 
college editor by competent ‘‘advisers’’ would 
ever want it, either. What he has lacked, in 
nine cases out of ten, were good taste and 
liberal consideration from school authorities 
and local “grown-up newspapers.” 

Good taste must be said to be an individual 
matter. It can not be cultivated by some one 
else for you. Very few people (and college 
editors ARE people) were born at fifty years 
of age. 

It’s almost another absurd, yet true, obser 
vation that if they were fifty, they'd not write 
the spritely, inquiring things they do, but 
spend much of their time attempting to live 
the lives of others, or “guide’’ them. But to 
return to at least tongue-in-the-cheek serious- 
ness, Mr. Watts, have you ever made a survey 
of these faculty supervisors of college papers? 
No? Well, I feel almost like telling you what 
Primo Carnera told his challengers: Go out 
and get yourself some of THAT experience. 

It seems to active newspapermen almost 
everywhere that the next decade will not have 
a place for the timid or the reactionary news 
paperman. It doesn’t amount to a casting 
down of ideals to say that the fearless, unsub 
dued, yet searching writer and editor who 
knows no God but Truth, and no “Sacred 
Cows” whatever, is going to be a leader in 
that decade. If he should happen to begin his 
crusading in college, here’s a feeble voice that 
will cheer him, unless he is interested in just 
being a trouble maker. But did you ever 
doubt the college editor’s sincerity? 

I believe not. You mentioned only his lack 
of experience, his need of “guidance.” His 
“guiding star’ in a good many cases should 
establish contact with the living field of 
journalism again for the first time in ten or 
twenty years. 

But, Mr. Watts, if any of your professorial 
friends are staying up late at night walking 
floors and furrowing brows about a possible 
epidemic of Reed Harrisses, let them write to 
almost any mid-western university journalism 
school. The relieving reply will be sent: Don’t 
worry. We hand-pick our editors. There 
won't be any life in ’em. 

Sincerely, 
S. Ceci. Carnes, 
Broadway Reporter, 
The New York World-Telegram. 


THANK YOU, SIR! 
TO THE EDITOR: 


It has only been a short while that I have 
been receiving THe Quiit. But although I have 
gotten only two issues I am already anxiously 
awaiting its arrival each month. 

The two articles concerning college publi- 
cations which appeared in the May issue have 
alone been worth much to me. As associate 
editor of The DePauw I have received many 
helpful hints from the articles. I believe more 
articles about college papers would be very 
welcome, seeing a large number of readers are 
in college at the present time. And I have 


found no other source which contains the prac 
tical material which we college editors need 
The practicability of the articles is what 
counts, and here is where I take my hat off to 
THE QUILL. 

I enjoy THe Qumt, also, because it is so 
straightforward, and because it dea‘s with 
current problems. Am glad that I have a life 
subscription to the magazine and that I can 
await it with pleasure each month. 


Yours truly, 
ALBERT TopDOROFF, 
Associate Editor, The DePauw 


THE SMALL-TOWN PRESS 
TO THE EDITOR: 


THE Quit arrived this morning, and as pet 
custom, I sat down to read the interesting 
articles which always appear in the publica 
tion. Everything was peaceful until I arrived 
on pages 8 and 9 to the articles entitled, ‘‘What 
Is Ahead for the Small-Town Press?” 

I may not be an “All-American” editor, but 
I am the youngest weekly editor and publisher 
in Ohio and I have been in the small-field 
game long enough to realize good from bad 
and the like, and believe me that statement 
of H. L. Mencken didn’t register so well with 
this cub newspaperman. : 

Some of these city writers have never lived 
in a small community and tasted of the world's 
real and simplified life where truth is more 
prevalent than in the shady metropolitan dis 
tricts. As to being “cowardly and knavish,”’ 
the weekly newspaper isn’t in the same brood 
with the big metropolitan brother. 

Any rational man (copying Mr. Mencken's 
words) will agree that the average big city 
daily is controlled by men for political or 
selfish gains and lacks the nerve of a two-year 
old child in a thunderstorm 

I have been acquainted with both branches 
of newspaper work, and I, as well as anyone 
else, knows that the policy of the city news 
paper is to break the poor and defenseless and 
glorify the rich and hoodlum c!asses. 

The small-town weekly soon weeds out the 
selfish and purposeless editor as the close as 
sociation will not permit a rascal to gain the 
confidences of the mdst wholesome and noble 
of all people commonly known as—‘‘the hick,”’ 
or farmer. 

Mr. Mencken writes like a fourth-grade 
schoolboy and shows ignorance in his state 
ment that the radio will replace the country 
newspaper. As long as farms exist the small 
town newspaper will thrive, because the farm 
ers are directly responsible for the destiny of 
a nation, a fact which haS been shown and will 
be evidenced in the next two years. 

A publication that serves the most humble, 
but the most earnest and energetic of all peo 
ple, is bound to exist. The weekly newspaper 
strives and does tell the truth to a greater de 
gree than the daily, because of the greater de 
sire to serve and protect the people. 

It is my belief that if the metropolitan news 
papers would be as exacting and unbiased as 
the weekly ‘misfit,’ the national and world 
problems would be nearer a solution and the 
people would be more at ease. 

If I were in the position to command, there 
would be one mission that I would demand 
that Mr. Mencken fulfill, namely: to come to 
Monroeville, or any other small community, 
and edit a newspaper for two weeks, then 
I doubt if Mr. Mencken would make such 
rash and unfounded statements. 

I just had to get this off my chest, as I have 
all the faith of the world in the community 
newspaper and really believe that the pros 
perity of the weekly will equal that of the 
metropolitan newspaper during the next ten 
years. We are not cowards out here “in the 
sticks.” 

Fraternally, 
Georce A. HARDING, 
Editor-publisher, 


The Monroeville (O.) Spectator 





VICTOR KEEN (Colorado-Missouri 
22), recently with the Japan Advertiser 
in their Kobe office, has been doing rep 
ortorial work in Manchuria. 
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HILE the chief attention of the newspapers of the 

nation has been devoted, and rightfully so, to the 
dramatic and courageous fight being directed by President 
Roosevelt and his aids in behalf of industrial and economic 
recovery, there remains a vital point upon which the spot- 
light of publicity should be turned mercilessly—patron- 
age. 

The governmental machine is receiving one of the most 
drastic shakeups in history. No job is so obscure but that 
some “deserving” Democrat is after it. One of the largest 
and most powerful political organizations ever conceived 
appears to be in the process of formation. 

Hundreds of important new positions have been created 
in the various movements directed toward national eco- 
nomic recovery. Whether these positions are being filled 
by capable and trustworthy persons or by mere political 
job seekers is a question of greatest importance to the 
nation, the press and to the Democratic party itself. 

In many State and County offices, every employe found 
when the new Democratic regime came into power has 
been dismissed regardless of ability or length of service. 
In some instances this has meant that men who have given 
a quarter century in public service have been cast out 
with no consideration whatsoever. 

No one wants to impede the fight being made for recov- 
ery. Perhaps that is why so little has been said about 
patronage—about what has happened in offices and de- 
partments eVerywhere. 

But the time to expose unwarranted dismissals and poor 
or improper appointments is NOW. Unless something is 
said and done at the outset, there may be plenty of trouble 
in the future. 

What about the situation in your city? Has your paper 
told truthfully, fully and graphically what happened in 
Governmental departments as a result of the November 
elections? Has your paper scrutinized the appointments 
made in your area, determined whether those named were 
fit and able and commented upon them? 

As newspaper and magazine men, let us continue to lend 
our support and cooperation to the recovery movement 


but not refrain from exposing and commenting upon any- 
thing that should be placed before the people. 


PEAKING of recovery, it must make a cynical news- 
paperman even more cynical to have his newspaper 
devote columns of space, editorials, cartoons and pictures 
to the recovery movement, wage increases and all, and still 
make no gesture toward restoring any part of the pay 
slashes given the staff of the newspaper itself. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER’S campaign for legislation in 

the various states to protect newspaper confidences is 

an important and timely one. Only New Jersey and 
Maryland, the publication states, now have such a law. 

Such a law would recognize the newspaperman’s right 
to protect his news sources when the situation requires it. 

The relations of a lawyer and client are recognized, also 
the relations between a physician and a patient. Why not, 
therefore, the relations between a newspaperman and his 
informant? 

This legislative step, and the one fostered by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, providing 
that a judge citing an individual for contempt of court 
may not dispose of such a case himseif, are important ones 
for the future of the journalistic profession. 


OUR attention is called to a statement made by Wil- 

liam Allen White in 1922 in an editorial “To An Anxi- 
ous Friend,” which won the Pulitzer prize as the best 
editorial of the year. 

“You say that freedom of utterance is not for time of 
stress,” he wrote, “and I reply with the sad truth that only 
in time of stress is freedom of utterance in danger. So, 
dear friend, put fear out of your heart. This nation will 
survive, this state will prosper, the orderly business of 
life will go forward if only men can speak in whatever 
way given them to utter what their hearts hold.” 

Written il years ago, but how timely and appropriate 
for the times through which we have been passing! 








REPORTERS ALL 


LL of the best writers I know like to think of them- 

selves as reporters. I believe that it is impossible to 

‘write down’—that when a person sits down at his 
typewriter he writes the very best that he possibly can at 
that time. It is the ideal of every person I know in news- 
paperdom. I have never seen this ideal violated. The 
writer gives his reader every facility of his talent at that 
moment. Accomplished writers invariably are good report- 
ers, whether they have served on a reportorial staff or not. 
Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Edna Fer- 
ber—all are fundamentally reporters, but reporters who can 
express their reporting with artistry.”"—-Lee Shippey, col- 
umnist of the Los Angeles Times, as quoted in the California 
Publisher. 

@ 


A CHALLENGE TO WEEKLIES 


HE present economic depression stands as a challenge to 
weekly newspapers. The wants and the needs of the 
people of the smaller communities are much better un- 





AS THEY VIEW IT 


derstood by the country editor, than the wants and the needs 
of the city are understood by the city editor. People in the 
small community, too, have greater faith in the little home- 
town paper, than people of the urban centers have in the 
metropolitan daily. 

“An opportunity to further strengthen that faith presents 
itself now, by the adoption of a strong editorial policy con- 
centrated around the thought of community responsibility to 
the individual, and the encouragement of a back-to-the-soil 
movement. 

“Good, well written editorials were never needed more in 
the country press than at present.”—Paul G. Mohler, of the 
Berea (O.) News in the Ohio Newspaper. 


* 
LOOK TO THE SAFETY VALVE 


S long as we stick to our fundamental principles of free 
speech and a free press, as a safety valve for the more 
excited and explosive elements in the community, we need 
have no fear of foreign propaganda.”—Alfred E. Smith in the 
New Outlook. 
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WANTED: One Magazine Editor Now, Others Later 


An Important Message to Personnel Bureau Registrants 

















A few outstanding editorial men are needed by the pub- 
lishers of popular fiction and non-fiction magazines. One will be 
hired immediately, others later. Good salary. Excellent future for 
the right man. Sound organizations in all respects. 


IF YOU — 


@, Are at least 28 years of age; 


@., Have a keen sense of the dramatic and the ability to use 
it in your writing ; 


qd, + aby features and how to develop your own feature 
ideas ; 


@, Have had substantial editorial experience, preferably as 
city editor or managing editor of a lively daily newspaper ; 


@, Can show, through a brief but comprehensive outline of 
your education, abilities and experience, that you are 
above the average run-of-mill writer and editor ; 


@, Are sincerely interested in popular magazine editing as a 
permanent work ; 


THEN — 


Get in touch immediately with the Personnel Bureau. Send a recent 
photograph, if available. Give such general information as your age, height, 
weight, race, religion, etc.; then cover in detail your education and experi- 
ence. Give references and minimum salary. If size of city, location and 
climate are considerations, explain. 


Disregard the fact that the Bureau may already have general informa- 
tion about you in its files. Prepare a complete outline with this particular 
position in mind. 


Do not apply unless you can meet all specifications. 


of 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Albert W. Bates, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


If you have not registered with the Personnel Bureau, send for registration form. The fee is $1.00 for three years. 








Some Regular 
Features 


Linage tables once a month, showing 
amount of advertising carried by news- 
papers of principal cities. 


. 


Advertising and Publishing Convention 
Reports — national, state, territorial 
and local. 


Editorials that stand out—clear-cut, 
virile, sane interpretations of current 
trends in Advertising and Publishing. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER Linage In- 
dex, showing trends in chief classifica- 
tions of advertising. 

Advertising Federation of America, 
A.N.P.A. and other Convention Num- 
bers. 

Semi-Annual Linage Tables in March 
and September. 

Interviews with key advertising and 
newspaper men. 

An Advertising Success story or two 
in every issue. 

Mechanical Equipment Data Number, 
in October. 

“Folks Worth Knowing.” 

“Our Own World of Letters’’—chatty 
reviews of new books by advertising or 
newspaper men, or about their work. 
Mr. Pew’s “Shop Talk at Thirty” page, 
with its delicious reminiscent hitherto 


unpublished glimpses behind the adver- 
tising and publishing scenes. 


Syndicate Directory, in August. 





BASIC DATA 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK, issued in January, reports cir- 
culations and rates, executive person- 
nel, services, and representation of 
more than 2,000 daily newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. This 
volume also contains a compilation of 
daily newspapers of the world. 


THE MARKET GUIDE, issued in No- 
vember, contains basic marketing and 
merchandising information on nearly 
1,400 cities in the United States and 
Canada having daily newspapers—pop- 
ulation breakdown, income tax returns, 
principal industries, retail outlets, etc. 





EXTRA SERVICE 
AT 
NO EXTRA COST 


Every EDITOR & PUBLISHER sub- 
scriber has the privilege of asking any 
question, at any time, on any subject 
connected with newspapers or adver- 
tising. Our reference files go back for 
years, and we are well organized to 
give quick, cheerful and intelligent in- 
formation service. And, too, advertis- 
ing men and Newspaper Executives are 
cordially invited to make EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER'S office, in the heart of 
New York, their business headquarters 
when visiting the Metropolis. 
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Not infrequently some friend in the advertising agency 
field expresses wonder at the recognition he finds accorded 
to this paper. All such comments are accepted with be- 


coming modesty, we hope, but the explanation is no secret. 


It lies in hard work and a keen sense of the obligation in- 
volved in publishing a NEW Spaper for newspapermen and 


advertising experts. 


In its weekly issues you will find news gathered by this 
paper’s own staff, as well as that sent by correspondents in 
principal news centers throughout the country—whole 
pages of matter received by telegraph, authoritative state- 
ments from the most outstanding publishers and adver- 
tisers, a wide range of departments and special features de- 


scribed more completely in the adjoining column. 


Frequent statistical compilations that at regular intervals swell into 
special numbers are in themselves worth the subscription price to 


many readers. 


This, in brief, helps explain why 


Subscription price by mail, payable in advance, $4 yearly in the 
United States and Island possessions ; $4.50 in Canada; $5 Foreign. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Building New York City 


Telephones: BRyant 9-3052, 3053, 3054, 3055, 3056 





